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After the statistical report found iu Volume II, # 1917, Report of 
the Commissioner of Educatioiu containing statistics for the .year 
1915-16, -had been prepared, th^sBurenu of Education adopted the 
plan of collecting statistics biennial^ instead of annually, ashndfbcen 
done in preceding years. Consequently, in this chapter no historical 
statistics for 1916-17 will appear in tile comparative studies. Further, 
corresponding statistics for the year 1918—10 "will not bo solicited. 
For most purposes biennial statistics will suffice, since fairly accu- 
rate interpolatapis ca/i be made for the years not represented ^ 
the reportsTAsonly slight changes appear in thesostatistiesfrom year 
to year, a biennial report will answer most inquiries satisfactorily. - 
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BIENNIAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION, 1010 — 1 <>18. 
SCHOOLS REPORTING. 


1 


As most schools of this type tiro established by legislative enact- 
ment, a very large annual increase in the number of schools report- 
ing is'not to he expected. In Tablo 1 the number of schools reporting 
each year since 1900 is shown., Thcso data are shown graphically in 
'figure 1 .* It will be observed that the number reporting 1ms increased 
from 80 in 1900 to 135 in 1918, representing nil increase of 69 per 
cent. Tho curve falls below the regular “line of tendency” in 1908, 
1913, 1914, and 1915. These drops are probably due to inability 
to secure reports from all schools. Iu preceding years no record 
has been kept of tho number of institutions not reporting. This 
year, as will be found in Tablo 8, tho number of schools not report- 
ing, as well ns the number reporting, has been shown. According 
to the records which are revised regularly by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, there aro 159 public and privipo industrial schools for delin- 
quents in the United States. Of this number, 135 submitted at 
least a partiahreport and 24 did not report. These statistics are fairly 
representative of the group, inasmuch as almost Soper pent of such 
schools are included. The detailed tablo includes tho n limes of the 
schools’not responding as well as the names of those reporting. Ibis 
arrangement is" desirable, since no attempt is made annually to in- 
clude tlie list iri*tho Educational Directory published by this bureau. 


The schools whoso reports are included in this chapter have been 
designated heretofore as State industrial schools. They are all, 
however, reformatory institutions for delinquents receiving inmates 
committed by juvenile or other court decision. The desip at ion 
“State industrial schools” is a misnomer, since 31 schools listed in 
the detailed tables" following are private institutions controlled by 
* corporations off^sociations,’ but they admit children committed by 
public authority and receive public appropriations to care for tlyspe 
\ children. A small number of city and county industrial schools 
for delinquents are ^lso included in .the detailed tables following. 
It is thought advisable, therefore, to change the title of this chapter 
from that of ‘ ‘ State industrial schools ” to that of ‘ ‘ Industrial school^ 
for delinquents.” Tho lists of private, county, and city schools are 
given below : *. 

• -4 

PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS RECEIVING CHILDREN COMMITTED BY^CBLIC AUTHORITY. 

St. John’s 8chool, Deep River, Conn. 

Connecticut Junior Republic, IJtchfield, Conn. , 

lielftwhrft. industrial School/ Clayinbht, Oc L : 


NOMENCLATURE. 
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Chicago Homo for Girls, Chicago, 111. 

House of Jjio Goo<l Shepherd, Chicago, ill. 

Park Ridge School, Park Ridge, 111. 

Convent of the Good Shepherd, Sioux, Iowa. 

IIouso of tho Good Shepherd, Baltimore, Mil. 

House of the the Good Shepherd, Colored, Baltimore, Md. j 
St. Elizabeth’s Home, Baltimore, Md. 

St. James Home, Baltimore, Md 

St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore, Md. 

Plummer Farm School, Salem, Mass. 

House of the Good Shepherd, Detroit, Mich. 

Sisters of tho Good Shepherd, Detroit, Mich. 

Hudson County Catholic Protectory, Arlington, N. J. 

Hudson County Catholic Protectory, Arlington, N. Y. 

^ylum of Our Lady* of Refuge, Buffalo, N. V. 

Berkshire Industrial School, Canaan, N. Y. 

House of the Good Shepherd, New York. N. V. 

Inwood House, New York, N. Y. 

R. C. IIouso of the Good Shepherd, "New York, N. Y. 

St. Vincent Industrial school, Utioi, N. Y. 

Boys Special School, Cincinnati, Ohio. • * 

House of Refuge, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Glen Mills Schools, Darling, Pa. 

Glpn Mills Schools, Glen Mills, Pa. 

Philadelphia Protectory for Boys, PhcBuixville, Pa. 

Wisconsin Homo and Farm School, Dousman, Wis. 

I 

COUNTY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS. 

I Fulton County Industrial School, IIapeville ; Ga. 

Ilampden County Training School, Feeding Hills, Mass. ^ 
Essex County Training School, Lawrence, Mass. 

Middlesex County Training School, South Chelmsford, Mass. 
Worcester County Training School, Oakdale, Mass. 

Norfolk, Bristol and Plymouth Union Training School, Walpole, Mass. 
Luzerne County Industrial School, Kis-L^n, Pa. 

Thorn Hill School, Warrendale, Pa. % 

Knox County Industrial School, Knaxvilley Tenn. 

County Girls Home, Salt Lake City, Utah. S ^ 

Parental School, Spokan6, Wash. 

CITY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR DELINQUENTS. 


Chicago Parental School, Chicago, 111. 

Louisville Industrial School, Louisville, Ky. 

St. Louis Industrial School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Newark City Home, VerOna, N, J. 

New York parental School, Flushing, N. Y. 

CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR Di&]&QUBNT8. 


Chicago and Cook County School, Riverside, .111. 
Boys Parental School, Seattle, Wash. 
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found in figure 2 that 17 schools have an enrollment less than 100, 
and one school has over 2,500. The most common size is from 100 
to 190 — 25 schools falling in this group. About as many schools, 23, 
full in th&qjfj£fcdiighor group. From an analysis of tho data used in 
the construction of this graph, it was found that as many schools 
had an enrollment less than 304 as had an enrollment greater than 
this number. The “median” school in the array had, therefore, 
an enrollment of 304 inmates. Approximately one-fourth, or 33 
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Fro. 2.— Distribution of Industrial schools for delinquents according to enrollment. 

schools, have an enrollment of 160 or loss, and an equal number have 
an enrollment of 713 or moro. In other wojds, about half the in- 
dustrial schools for dolinquoi^p have an enrollment from 165 to 
689, inclusive* The ^verage^nrollment for all schools reporting is 493. 

INMATES. . • , 

The number of inmates has mctjgpsed much more rapidly than 
. would bu iudmated by. the iucrp&so fa \ 

‘ As will denoted in figure 3, the total number of mnmtos cm the roll 
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of industrial schools for delinquents lias incrediod from 23,001 in 
1900 to 63,762 in 1918 , or an increaso of 167 per cent This very largo 
incroaso of inmates in reformatory institutions would bo an exaggera- 
tion, if a smaller percentage of institutions reported in 1900 than did 
in 191 8. This inference, however, is probably not true, as the cinwo 
show's a gradual rise, indicated more clearly by tho “ moving average '* 
in the figure. Tho method used in determining tho location of this 
‘‘average” is shown in Table 1. Its use is to eliminate tho fluctua- 
tions in tho original curve duo to tho negligence of a fow schools to 
submit a repdlt. It shows a gradual rise from the beginning to tho 
end of tho peAd considered. Any decided irregularity in tho total 
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Fio. 3.— Number of Inmates in Industrial schools (or delinquents, 1900-191 S. 
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porcentago of inmatos reported would tend to show a greater diwiar 
tion from tho moving avorogo than appears in any year. Since the 
“avorago lino” shows remarkable regularity in its incline, it must bo 
assigned that approximately tho same percentage of tho total puinbor 
of inmates has boon reported each year, and consequently there must 
have bepn tho very la*go increase of 10? per cent as shown abovo. 

The “total” curve has been “broken up” to^show. tho number of 
boys and gixjfi in^fcndus trial schools for delinquents. These curves 
show in general the same fluctuations as are shown in the totals iiidi- 
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Tadi.e 2 . — Method of computing the index numbers and the moving averages used in 

figure 4 . 


Yeur. 

Enrollment. 

c 

Index num- 
bers for— 
0 ) 

Computing the moving average 

Total Indices 
lor ftve*vear 
periods. 

Average Index. 

Boys. *| 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

; Boys. 

Girls. 

1 

*' 1 

S 

4 

5 

< 

; 

8 

9 

1900 . 

| 

18,968 

<* 

4,933 

54 

53- 

5 301 

S 2S3 

1 60 

I 57 

1901 . ' ' 

20,041 

5,236 

57 

57 

* 325 

i3ai 

* 65 

1 61 

1902 

28,981 . 

. . 6,266 

82 

67 

4 355 

» 307 ; 

71 

61 

1903 . 

27,602 

s 6,820 

78 

73 

389 

328 

78 

66 

1904 

29.805 

5,329 

84 

57 

415 

* 361 

83 

72 

1905 * 

31.120 

6,886 

88 

74 

410 

379 

82 

76 

1906 

29,289 

8,394 

83 

9° 

414 

390 

S3 

78 

1907 

27,328 

?,903 

77 

& 

446 

449 

89 

90 

1908 * 

29.111 

7,797 

82 

84 

482 

514 

96 

103 

1909... 

41.110 

10,761 

116 

116 

511 

MO" 

102 

no 

1910 

43.702 

12,961 

124 

140 

550 

• 5$3 

110 

117 

1911 

3*. 606 

11,691 

112 

126 

582 

612 

116 

122 

1112 

4'. 137 

10,830 

116 

117 

588 

620 

118 

124 

1913 

40.324 

10,48S 

114 

113 

593 

603 

lie 

121 

1914 

43,330* 

11,465 

122 

174 

620 

615 

123 

122 

1915 

45,794 

11.443 

129 

123 

645 

644 

129 

129 

1916 

49,009 

12,819 

139 

13S 

671 

684 

134 

137 

1917 



» llfr 

, » 146 

* G $0 

*713 

* 13* 

* 113 

1918 - .... 

49.660 | 14,102 

111 

153 

* 702 

*743 

* 140 

J 149 

K veroge 

35,334 

9,232 
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* Divide the enrollment Tor each year by the avrrajt enrollment. 

* Estimated. , , , 

* This la the sum of the Index numbers from 1900 19 1901, Inclusive, etc. 


To show this rolativity and divergence more clearly rt is necessary 
to reduce the enrollment to indox numbers. Table 2 shows the 
method used in securing the index numbers used in plotting the 
curves in figure°4. The average number of boys for the 18 years 
considered was 35,334. This Average is divided into the number of 
boys on the roll each year. The quotients are the indices given in 
' column 4 -and Are used in locating the curve for boys in figure 4, In 
a similar manner the curve for girls is determined. So great are the 
irregularities in these two indox curves that it Jjecomes necessary 
to compute a moving average for each. Tho method of computation 
is shown in Table 2. Consider, for example, the interval betwoon 
1916 and 1918. The moving average for tho girls ‘shows a steeper 
slope thfm the one for the boys, indicating that the percentage of 
increase for the girls was greater than that for tho boys during this 
internal. In other words, the increase in the number of girls in an 
“average” institution may have b^pn from 50 to 60, or 20 per cent, 
while the increase in the number of boys in an “average” institution 
may have heed from 100 to 105, or 5 per cent, only onet-fourth as 
much as in the case of the girls. Because one curve is above another 
does not indicate that the uppor ^prve shows the greater increase. 
Between 1902 and 1903 the upper curve shows a decrease, white tho 
lower one 3hdws au increase. It will h® seen, therefor^ that lh® 
relative slope or steepness ottEf corvee betwoon an two con&ecutiyo 
intervals indicates the relative rate of change. In general, the two 
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moving averages show the same slope until 1915, where a tendency 
to diverge is ovidont, the average for girls rising ihe more rapidly. 
Whether the 4 ‘breaking down” of home life is responsible for the 
increase in tbfe number of delinquent girls within the past few years 
one can not judge from the curves. ‘ In general, a slight tendency 
in this direction has been 'evident since 1904, but did not become 
pronounced until 1915. It' must be remembered, however, that 78 
per cei?t of all inmates in 19l8 were boys. In other words, there 
wore more than three times as many beys as girls in reformatory 
institutions. Consequently, theapparant tendency noted above need 
$ot bo alarming. 




♦ Tho very largo increaso in the total number of children committed 
from year to. year'iriay bo partly due to hnf one of four" factors— a 
tondoncy on tho part of courts to constfuo the laws more rigidly, 
tno enactment of more stringent laws or of laws having wider appli- 
cation, the organization of a more vigilant police force, or, a “ breaking 
down ” in the control of children in the home and school. In short, 
- eithor more children aro “caught” or our methods of building charac- 
ter are becoming moro ineffective. ^ 


THE SIGjtaCANQS OF AVERAGE ENROLLMENT. * 

In Tabl% 12 it will be ubted that the average enrollment iiriSO 
schools for tho year was 4$>721 %>yi and 0,270 g|rls, or a^totalof 


35,991 


i for tho year w m *$>721 %>yi and 9,270 gjfl a f or a iutfl^i 
„ # Tbis total is only 5? per cteiit of the total number of inmafea 
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on the rolls of these same industrial schools for delinquents during 
the year. This percentage seems to indicate that the average child 
remains in a reformatory institution only 58 per cent of a year, or 
almost 212 day3. Of course, some inmates remain for a longer period 
and others for a shorter period, but the average period is only 212 ' 
days. The fact that some inmates are counted in the enrollment 
for two consecutive years does not vitiate this deduction, since pre- 
sumably the same ratio would hold for two successive years. 

The “average enrollment ” also indicates approximately the num- 
ber found in industrial schools for delinquents at any one time. 

INMATES COMMITTED AND DISCHARGED. 

During the year 22,498 boys and. 5,525 girls, or 28,023 children, 
were committed to reformatory institutions, and 20,969 boys and 
4,714 girls, or 25,683 children, were discharged. Altogether, 134 
4 'schools reported the number committed and 129 the number dis- 
charged. Five schools, not reporting the number discharged, 
reported the number committed as 959. One school reported 
neither the number committed nor the number discharged. Deduct- 
ing these numbers respectively from the total numbers committed 
and discharged, it^s found that 27,064 inmates were committed and 
25,683 discharged from the 129 institutions reporting this informa- 
tion, The number committed, therefore, exceeded the number dis- 
charged by l,3Sl u ort>y 5.4 per cent. This was to bo expected in 
view of the fact that the total number of inmates has increased 
annually — as shown above in Table 1 and figure 3. No a'itempt was 
made to ascertain the number of inmates on parolo. 

Taple 3 — Method of computing index numbers used in figure .5. 




1900.. 

1301.. 

1902. . 

1903. 

1904.. 

1905. . 

1600. . 

1907.. 

1908.. 
19C5. . 

1910.. 
19U . . 

1012 . . 

1913 . . 

1914.. 
1915 . 

1916.. 

1917.. 
1918. j 


Aver***...;... 


Total 

population. 

1 

Inmates. 

Index 

for 

Index 

fpr 

innwtes. 

5 

Moving 
average of 
index 
num&efs 
for total' 
inmates.* 

t 

t 

4 

6 

21,488,011 

23,901 

88 

61 

61 

21,897,67* 

25,337 

90 

67 

66 

22, 201,863 

35,247 

31 

TO 

69 

22,0*55,001 

34,422 

93 

77 

75 

23,028,748 

36,134 

95 

TO 

77 

23,410,800 

38,000 

06 

86 

81 

23,792,723 

37,683 

97 

• 84 

86 

21,202,936 

36,231 

99 

79 

93 

21,613,703 

36,908 

101 

83 

98 

21, 239, MO 

61,871 

99 

no 

103 

24,305,932 

56,063 

100 

126 

107 

21,745,662 

51,387 

102 

115 

113 

25,167,446 

61,907 

103 

no 

119 

25,587,331 

60,812 

106 

114 

123 

26,002,163 

54,798 

107 

123 

125 

20,425,400 

57,237 

108 

128 

. 129 

26,846,976 

61,828 

110 

189 

133 



lia 

141 

137 

*27 *686,’ 470* 

63 702 

llJ 

143 

440 

24,356,673 

i - 44,566 

.......... 





. * This riovfcsg avcrago computed by using wym poowi-udveiadex &umb$rs1n order 

pat* fiqcHttlVntyt, 
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« * 

INMATES AND POPULATION. 

It is desirable to show whether the rate of increase in the number of 
inmates in industrial Bchoola for delinquents has been proportional to 
the increase in the total population 5 to 18 years. It is difficult to 
make these comparisons graphically, since Vhe quantities to be com- 
pared are bo unequal numerically. In 19 1 8 there were only 24 inmates 
in industrial Bchools for delinquents out of every 10,000 children be- 
tween 5 and 18 years of age. In other words one curve would bo 
about 400 times as far from thobase line -as the other. Consequently, 
the numbers representing the total population and inmates have been 
reduced to indices as shown in Tabje 4, thus facilitating a convenient 
method of showing rates of increase as shown graphically in figure 5. 
To eliminate irregularities in the curve for inmates, a moving averago 
has been applied the computation of which is given in Table 3. 
Throughout the period under consideration, 1900 to 1918, a more rapid 
rise is shown for the number of inmates than for the corresponding 
population. The moving average is steeper throughout the entire in- 
terval than the index curve for the population. This figure furnishes 
additional evidence that a larger and larger proportion of children are 
committed each year to reformatory institutions than would'bo indi- 
cated by the more stable increases in population. 

WHITE AND COLORED INMATES. 


The number of white and of colored inmates in industrial schools 
for delinquents since 1900 is shown in figure 6. The number of 
white mmatfes'has increased from 20,278 in 1900 to 54,610 in 1918, 
or an increase of almost 170 per cent, while the number of colored 
inmates has increased from 2,695 to 8,479, or 215 per cent in the same 
period. One school, in Indiana, admitting colored youth as well as 
white, enrolling 673 inmates, did not report whito and colored sepa- 
rately. Consequently, the total number of whito and of colored as. 
shown in the graph lacks 673 of making the total of 63,762 enrolled 
in all institutions. According to the Federal ^Census of 1910, in 
Indiapa 1.9 por cent of the population was colored. Assuming that 
this nrtio holds for the number of inmates in reform schools, it is 
estimated that 13 inmates in the Indiana school are colored- Apply- 
ing this correction to the totals in the graph the estimated number 
of white children in preform schools is 65,270 and the number of 
colored, 8,492. Assuming that these figures are essentially correct, 

K,. it is found that the number of whites has increased 173 per cei\t and 

i the number of colored 215 per cent since 1900. These percentages 

^ are more nearly coiTect than the corresponding percentages given 
hf above* It is evident, therefore, that them has been a greater increase 
in the number of colored than of white inmates in industrial schools 
~ for deUqquents ^thm the lastl8- years. ^ . 

not - be v to a 

^ moptf rapid increase in colored than in the white population of i^e> . 
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country, since this condition does not prevail. Between 1900 And 
1910 the percentage of increase in the wjutepOpulation was 22.3 and 
in the colored population only 11.2 per cent. -These percentages, 
therefore, show that tho conclusion drawn above is valid. 

In 1910 the number of colored children 5 to 19 years, inclusive, in 
the United States constituted 12.4 per cent of tho population of 
corresponding age9. The estimated number of colored children in 
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INDEX CURVES l'OR WHITE AND COLORED INMATES. 


A more thorough analysis showing tho rolojivo rates of increase 
of while and colored inmates is made possible by tbo index curves 
shown in. figure 7. Tbo method used in locating tho index curve is 
the same as that used in determining similar curves shown in figures 
d and o. 'The moving averages are also computed in the samo 
manner as explained for tbo Inoving averages in those figures. Tho 
exact data and tho method of securing tho data used in tbo con- 
struction of figure 7 are given in Tablo 1. It was necessary to 
••oinpule tlnTinoving averages for this figure so as to eliminate tho 
i, regularities in tlm index curves due to variation in the number of 
schools-reporting each year. Consider, for oxmnple, tho interval from 
jp ]!ifi 1. 'Hie moving average for tho whites during this period 
shows a more rapid rise than is indicated by tho inoving average 
for tho colored inmates. In other words, the curvo for tho white js 
steeper than that for tho colored inmates during this interval. Tho 
foot that the curve for tho colored inmates is superior to that for 
white inmates indicates nothing. Only tho relative slopes show 
relative rates of increase. If tho last points for 191S on oach 
index curvo hud boon located numbers representing a comploto 
distribution of tlm totyl enrollment botweon wlnto and colored, tho 
‘moving average for while between 1917 and .101-8 'would, -show a. 
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slightly lo\\\y> drop tlum appears, the index bring 1 40 instead of 1 4 1. 
In°gonevul, thereforo, sinco 1914 tho curvo fur colored inmates 1ms 
risen moro rapidly, than tho ono for white inmates. This means ot 
courso, that in recent years tho increases in the number of colored 
inmates has boon greater than that for white inmates. It was 
pointed out above that sinco 1900 the number of colored inmates 
has increased moro rapidly than tho number of white inmates. 
This fact, however, need not bo alarming since the moving a\ r rages 
show* about the same relalivo slopes throughout. These deductions 



p „3 8.— n umber o( inmates In i nilustrial scbooli (ur delinquents receiving instruct Ion in tbo school classes 
# Of looming some trade, compared with the total enrollment. 

nro basod on tho assumption that .tho same percentages of wliito and 
colored inmates havo boon reported annually for tho United States. 
It should bo bomo in mind that tho “moving average” does not 
ropresent actual accurate figures, but only indicates trends, and fur 
this reason is probably more accurato than cither index cmvos or 
graphs showing actual figuros, sinco both of these contain fluctuations 
duo to variation in tbo.porcohtago of schools reporting annually. 

INMATES IN SCHOOL CLASSES AND LEARNING SOME TRADE. 

The total numbor of infnates, and tho enrollment in school classes 
or in trado courses, aro shown, in figure 8. Tho statistics for 1907 
and 1908 aro not comparablo with tho statistics for other years, ns 
130714° — 2o — 3 
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wUl bo noted from l ho unusual drop in tlio curves ut these periods. 

Tho curve for tlio enrollment in school classes hay been rectified 
since tho schools in theso years reported “average enrollment in tho 
* * school classes. ” In tho caso of tho other two lines no rectification is \ 

warranted, since tho reports do not state that “ avoragos” wero asked 
for. Undoubtedly, many schools reported only tho avorage, since 
‘ tho numbers assumed to be in tho school classes during theso years . 
exceed tlio actual enrollment. This drop is not wholly duo, how- 
cveiVto inaccurate reports, but also to tho failure of many schools 
to report in 1907 and 1908, as. will bo’ evident from figure, 1. Tho 
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Fio, y.— Uchtivo rates of incroair in U’ti mimUTof inmates lu I he school classes or learning somo trado 
' a compared with the total enrollment in industrial schools for delinquents, UXXM01S, 


total number of iuiuatus lms incrcusod 107 per coat, tho enrollment 
in school classes MO per cent, and tho number learning somo trado 
172 per cent since 1900. , 

.Theso percentages show that tho. relative number in school classes 
hns not kept paco with tho inerooso in total enrollment and that tho 
number learning a trado has incroasod in .greater proportion than 
tho. total number of inmates. Tho foiling of! of tho enrollment in 
trado classes in 1918 may bo duo to war conditions. Tho numbor 
in school classes actually increased botwoon 1916 and 1918, in about * 
the somo proportion as tho corresponding incroaso in tho -total; 
enrollment. ' . 
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By .means of tho intlox curves sliowp in 'figure 9 the rates of cluingo 
in enrollment, botwoon any two consecutive intervals ^ bocomos * 
readily upparent. For instance, in 1918 tho steepest slopo is shown 
for tho “total enrollment” curve, tho next steepest slopo for the 
curvo representing enrollment in Bchool classos. Tho “reversed” 
or “negative” slopo representing tho number looming some trade 
indicates an actual docroase. Possibly tho decreases in enrollment 
in i ratio courses may bo duo to tho fact that many mon teachers 
wero draftod into tho Army. Tho threo curves in general show 
romarkablo similarity in slopes throughout tho period 1900 to 1918, 
indicating about the same relativo incroaso annually in tho number 
in tho school classos or who are learning some trade. Tho -method 
used in constructing thoso index curves is shown in Tablo 5. 

1 Table 5. — Method of computing the index numbers cd in figure 9. 
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It should bo romnrkcd that 81 por cent of all inmates reported 
in 1918 were cnrollod in tho Bchool classes, and OS per cent wero 
learning a trade, as show in Tablo 1. Since 1900 tho avorago por- 
contago enrolled in school classes is 85, and loarning so mo trade 09. 
Tho slight falling oil from this avorago in 19)8 may bo duo to war 
conditions. Thoso porcontagos contain slight errors, os somo insti- 
1 tutions reporting total onrolhnont do .not roport enrollment in school 
classos or tho number learning somo trado.’ .In tho summary tablo 
(11) only thoso institutions reporting all thoso data have boon in- 
cluded., It is found that 83 per cont of all unites oro onrollod in. 
school classos and 75 per cent of all oro loarning somo, trado. Thoso 
are only slightly higher. (2 por couM^HT-'- por cent, respectively) 
than. tirf; : , 
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hov.vvcr, indicate that approximately the same percentage should 
Ijo added, ivspcef ively, to the average obtained for tho period 1000 
to 101S, If (his is done it is found that on an “ average ’’ about 87 
per cent of all 'inmates arc enrolled in school classes and 70 per ce;it 
arc learning a trade in industrial schools for delinquents. Thcso 
percentages are essentially correct, since allowance has been nuulo 
fur institutions not reporting. ♦ 

TEACHERS. 

• By reference to figure 10 it will bo noted that tho number of teach- 
ers 1ms iiuTease^fn.m odS in 1900 to 1 ,137 in 1-918, or nn increnso of 
1 1 1 per 'co.nt, This increase lias not been so marked as tho increases 
in tins number of inmates, 107 per cent. A moro detailed discussion 
of. these relative increases will ho given below, in connection" with 
figure 12. In brief, it may bo said that in IS years tho number of 
inmates in industrial schools for delinquents has almost boon tripled, 
while tho corresponding number of touchers has been only a littlo 
more than doubled, Tho moving averago shows more accurately 
tho ^general trend than dues tho irregular curvo representing tho 
abs^uto numbers. Tho method used in computing this averago is 
shown in Table 1. 

In comparing the relative numbers of men and women teachers, 
tlie nunibors'for the years 1907 and 190S can hot bo considered, sinco 
they represent only tho “ average 11 number of teachers employed 
duving tho year. From 1909 to 1918 there has been only a slight 
increaso in tho teaching force. It will bo noted that Approximately 
tho same relativo number of men *nnd women aro employed from 
year to year — the number of women exceeding tho number of men! 
In fact, in 10 IS, about 58 per cent of^lho teachers were women and 
\2 per cent were men. The slight decroaso in tho number 'of men 
teachers may bo incident to tho draft. This decroaso in tho nrulo 
teaching force in 1918 may causo tho decrease in the number of 
inmates learning some. Undo, as shown in figures 8 and 9, since most 
Trades aro presumably taught by men. 

- On the blank used in collecting, tho^talistics for this report tho 
“'number of assistants caring for inmates not included as touchers 1 ' 
was secured. Figure 1 1 shows tho corresponding statistics since 
1900.. Within th^j period un increase of H5 por cent is shown. 
This percentage is higher than tho- corresponding incroaso of 111 por 
cent in tho number of teachers, but lower than that for total inmates, 
1G7 por cent... Those percentages indicate .that tho n unity- of per- 
sons tngfihyiAg* and caring for inmates r in industrial sf bools for delin- 
quents has not boon increased in proportion to 'tho numbor of ihmatos 
committed, ‘ Combining tho figures for teachers and a9sist^fts, it is 
y fdtiml ihu;t tlioro 1ms boon an inerpaspof llF por coiit since 1Q00, as 
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Tho average number of inmates for each year from 1900 to 1918 is 
■1 l,5GG, ami the average number of teachers and assistants combined 
is 3, *173. Tho averago number of inmates umlor tho “entire charge” 
of each teacher and assistant is 12.8. Iii othor words tho averago * 
“load” since 1900* is 12.8. This “load” lias increased from 11.3 
in 1900 to 13.7 in 191S. Tho actual avorago’incroaso in tho load hqs 
lieen 2.-1 within this period, or an .increase of 21 per cent. To at a to 
this significance clearly in different words, teachers aro obliged 
in 1918 to touch G pupils wlmro they instructed only 5 in 1900,' and 
assistants aro obliged to euro for G inmates in 1918 whero they 
cared for only 5 in 1900L This extra burden thrust upon teachers 
is even greater than tho ratio of G to 5 given above indicates, sinco 
tl) 0 *ii)c reuse in number of teachers has not been so great ns that of 
assistants, as shown above. It was thought nd#isahle, in arriving 
at tho deduction mado abovo,* to coinbino tho data on teachers and 
assistants, sinco it is not always possible for iratitutions to mako an 
QXact distribution of employees when reporting. 

Taui.i: G. — Method used in securing the huh x. numbers used in figure ! 2. 
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The index curves given iti figure 12 show in detail the relative rate 
of inrrenso in tho number of inmates, teachers, and assistants. Tho 
relative slopo of the curves between any two consocutive dates , 
indicates tho approximate rates of increase. Thus bctwccJfc^OlO and 
1913 1 the; rurycH.-for iumutas nnci assistants sho^ about the same 
slope, und # therefore abopt'tho same riito of increase. The curvo for 
teachers show*;, ii negative glopc, and therefore an actual decrease. 
Tho number of teachers increased very rapidly from lpOO to 1010, 
much more. rapnlly .t^^ assistants, but m geucrnl 
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scnting the latter begins at a lower point in 1900 and ends at a higher 
point in 1910. From VJ08 to 1910 the “inmate” curve shows a 
ver^ rapid rise. Thometbod used in determining tholocntion of these 
'fmrvc9 is shown in Table 6, and of course, is the same os that used 
in computing similar graphs used above. By means of index numbers 
curves are placed near together in such a way 03 to facilitate ready 
comparisons. 




Fio. 12.— Relative rates of Increase in tho number of inmates, teachers, and assistants in Industrial schools 

for delinquents since 1 OOO. 

PARENTAGE OF INMATES. 


In figuro 13 an analysis has been made of tho parentago of inmates, 
boys and girls. As only 50 schools jnado a complete and accurato . 
distribution bf their total enrollment under tho clarification shown 
in the graph and in Table 10, the figure is bnsedupon the data 
in Table 10 rather than upon; Table 9, which is.comporablo to the 
corresponding statistics^ tabulated in preceding jpnrs, add which 
lias been retained in tho report oiily .for,thi3 rQason.,;lt>vifi bo noted?*$ 
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and 10. 5 per cent foreign born. In other words, only one child in 
*10 in industrial^chools for delinquents is foreign born, Also 50.7 
per cent of all AmeYican-born inmates have both parents American, 
and 7-9 per cent, have one parent* American, and 21.9 per cent ^ 
have both parents foreign born. Combining the foreign-born inmates 
with those American born, having both parents foreign born, it is 
found that about 3 children out of every 10 in industrial schools for 
delinquents are either foreign born or havo'foreign-born parents. 

By comparing the number of boys and girls in each group it is 
found that for all inmates there are 51 boys to evcr} r 10 girls (5.1); 
for all Amcri'-an-born inmates, 50 boys to every 10 girls (5.01; for 
inmates witu both parents American-born, 47 boys to every 10 girTsh^ 
(4.7); for all in mates of mixed parentage, 34 boys to every 10 girls 
(&4); for inmates having both parents foreign born, 7-1 boys to every 
10 girls (7.4); and for all inmates foreign born, 5G boys to every 10 
girls (5.G). It is noted that the ratio between boys and girls is 
highest where the foreign-born element enters and lowest in the 
mixed parentage group. Those statistics show that a larger percent- 
age of American girls of American or mixed parentage get into reform 
schools than do foreign-born girls with both parents foreign born. 
Conversely, a higher percentage of “foreign” hoys than “American’ 1 
boys are committed. This situation is a very cliflicult one to unravel, 
and one can only conjecture an explanation. Possibly, “foreign” 
girls arc kept under closer home supervision than arc A merican girls. 

On tho other hand, a larger percentage of “foreign” boys than of 
.■jOBherican” boys may spend their time i-n the streets and. become 
subject to unusual temptations. Tho “foreign” child docs not 
always understand our customs and laws, anil, consequently, may 
more often meet' with friction from peace officers than 4o American 
children. Many means have been provided for tho employment, 
amusement, or' recreation of "American" children which ai d not 1 
open socially to % ill® “foreign” child. The low ratio shown, between 
boys and girls of. mixed pareritngo may not bo conclusive, as! only 
7.9 per cent of all children inreformatorytostitutionsfhllinthis group. 

The high ratio between boys and girls 'in tho “foreign” groups 
can not bo attributed wholly to tho inequality of boys’ and girls in 
tho* population. From thp Federal Census of 1910 it is found that 
there aro only 10G foreign-born boys to every 100 foreign-born girls 
from 5 to 10 years, inclusive. This slight difference docsn&ot account 
* for tho high ratio of 5.0 shown in the graph. . If tho total foreign-born 
population is considered, it is found that thcro aro 129 males to 100 
females, but thoso figures aro! not comparable* with thoso* for. boys . 
and .girls in industrial schools for delinquents. According to tho. 
census of 19JL0 tho relative number of boys and girls 5 to 19, inclu- / 
sivo, haying foreign-born parents, was 100 boys, to.^ 100* girls. It 
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does not account for the high ratio of 7.4 shown in the fifth group of 
bars. The difference in the ratio, therefore, in the third' column of 
figures in the graph can not ho explained on the unequal distribution 
of the sexes from 5 to 19 years, inclusive. 

PARENTAGE OF- INMATES COMPARED WITH THE TOTAL POPULATION 

5 TO 19 YEARS, INCLUSIVE. 

By reference to figure 14 it will be noted that 95.2 per cent of^jJJ^ 
children 5 to 19, inclusive, in our population arc American-born, and 
that 89.5 per cent of the children in 56 reformatory institutions aro 
American-born. Thes© percentages show that not as many American- 
born children as ryould bo indicated by tho corresponding population 
are in reform schools. In tho case of foreign-born children, they 
constitute 4.8 per cent of tho population but 10.5 per cent of tho total 
number of inmates in reformatory institutions. Thcso institu- 
tions havo an unusually high pereentago of foreign-born children; 
in fact, more than twice as many as tho foreign-born population 5 to 
19 years, inclusive, in this country would indicate. Cortfparing the 
bars representing tho distribution of American children according to 
parentage, it is found that reformatory institutions havo a very high 
percentage of children with foreign-born parents, a relatively low 
percentage of cliildrcn x\4th Amcrican-born parents, and about the 
proportion of children with one parent American as is shown for all in- 
mates combipcd. The ratios given in tho second column of figures in 
tho graph aro secured by dividing tho number of inmates by tho 
population 5 to 19, inclusive, in corresponding groups. Tho average 
ratio between the total number of inmates and the total population is 
0.00102, found by dividing 28,426 by 27,824,207. Tho ratio for all 
“American ” children is slightly lower than this average and for all 
“foreign” children, considerably higher than this. Tho Amcrican- 
born children nro 6 per cent below this average, and tho foreign-born 
' 122 per cent above this. An analysis of the American born shows 
that children with both parents American born aro 16 per cent below 
this average; children with one American parent, 6 per cent below; 
and children with both parents foreign born, 41 } per cent above. 
It can bo seen, therefore, that the foreign clement in our population 
makes unusually high contributions to our reformatory institutions. 


ILLITERACY. 

v - 

In Tablo 11 it will bo noted that 10 per cent of the children com- 
mitted to industrial schools for delinquents can neither read nor 
write. Of tho number discharged, “10 per cent can neither read nor 
write.' It appofirs from tho statistics of the 109 schools and 116 
schools reporting these facts, .respectively, that industrial schools for 
delinquents do not eliminate illiteracy. It should he noted that only 
thoso schools aro considered which report both the total number com- 
mitted arid tho total '-number', of-, thesfc -who. .could, neither rcadnor 
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write and the total number discharged and the number of these who 
could neither read nor write. These percentages, therefore, seem 
conclusive' It should be remarked however, that Bio expression 
“read and write” is subject to different interpretations by different 
schools. Presumably, many schools do not give actual tests to deter- 
mine the per cent of incoming illiterates. At any rate, the same tost 
is not given by all schools reporting. The percentage of illitmitcs 
among drafted men for the Army as revealed by the Alpha and v Bcta 
tests was much higher than would bo indicated by replies to the 
inquiry of tUcr’Buroau of the Census, “can you read and write?” 

It is possible, therefore, that more stringent tests are held for out- 
going than for in-coming 'inmates. If this is true, the percentages, 
given above may be questionable. 

In addition to (he per cent of persons committed to industrial 
schools for delinquents who could neither read nor write, another 8 
pej>*aait. coidd read the second reader but could not write. Alto- 
gether, IS per cent of the children committed to reform schools can 
not write and S per cent can read only in the second reader. 

VALUATION OF PROPERTY PER INMATE. 

Altogether, .120 schools reported the value of property, but only 
122 gave botli the valuation of property and tho number of inmates 
in average enrollment, ns.givcn in Table 13. Tho valuation of prop- 
erty per child in “average enrollment ” is shown in figuro 1G for 
such States as had schools, either public or private, reporting both 
items. As the “average enrollment” represents tho average number 
of inmates at the institutions and using tho school property, it was 
Used in preference to the total number of inmates enrolled during the 
year. Wyoming ranks highest with an average of $5,0G9, and 
Arizona second, with an average of $3,071. Tho only school In Utah 
reporting gave “0" as the valuation of property, Tho property used 
bv tho school is rented. Possibly some of tho States are not fairly 
represented in this graph, since representative schools did not report 
the Valuation of property. The average investment for the United 
States is SI, Old per child. Only 13 States have a higher average valua- 
tion limn this ami 30 States have a lower average. This inequality 
of 13 and 3() Slaves above and below tho average, respectively, is duo to 
the fact that^a few Stales have an unusually high average investment. 

'kite most common investment is roprosentod by tho bars oxtending 
between $900 and $1,000, which an> bolow tho avorago. It should ( 
bo remarked that the total valuation of property for these 122 schools 
is $50, GG0, SOI. Tlio average valuation per school, theroforo, is 
$115,252. If all schools of this typo, numbering 159, had thi 9 
avorago valuation of property, the totul value of all proporty owned 
by-, industrial schools for delinquents would bo $GG,025,141. This 
aggregate, however, is only a very rough estimate and should ho 
used with caution. 

\ 
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lilKXNMM. SUUVEY OF EDUCATION, l<d0-1918, 

receipts. 

As will be noted m Table' U, 130 ghouls reported receipts amount- 


tp ( f lo $ i foal 130. Several of iheso schools reported only the total 
amount received and did not iteipizo the amounts r^eiv^ther 
to sourco” or “function.” Tho amount received fiom State 
c mm" or city was $11,090,210, or 85 per cent of tho total amount 
henu/ed; from private benefactions, $315,173, or 2 per cent ; and from 
nil other sources, $1,010, 11, or 13 percent. ' In other woi .ih .pi act s- 
cally all money received by these schools comes from pu i • 

Tho amount received for permanent equipment was $1 ,S,J,SG1 > 
and for current expenses $10,100,100, inso far as tho schools itemu t 
their receipts as to function. In other words, 15 per cent of tho 
receipts are to he mod for making permanent improvements, and 
85 per cent for meeting current expenses, 

TOTAL EXPENDITURES. 

of 105 schools reporting this year, 132 gavo a statement of 
rt . . , ^nditiux*. As will ho noted in Tab o H , the arnoun spent 
f * . rL,ifr 3 and lasting improvements in 1917-18 was $1,0. o,G , . 

f f °‘ f \ " ^salaries, books, etc., $2,778,785 ; andforother salaries and 
hi other o ^S^scs, $7,177,708, or a total of $12,401,007. It " lU 
"l ir 't \l4 that the total amount spent was not always 
- noied . I. ». JV o]3 Ounswiiiontly, tho total given above exceeds 

ST,™ if Z » ' amounts. Tl.o average expenditure of curb 
the Mini ol tin i X u tho tUrco sc l l00 l3 not roportmg expcndi- 

mxutniion - t ' ^^ vcra „ u oxpo „ s o, tho total expenditures for 
. .res ineum-d X,,,£ report would bo $12,082,908. If tho 

,h„ 1. school-, n< . oil *. AJj! uM { not roporling/ should incur tiro 

- 1 "'d , """“l s ' ' ,, '.A . vStaniount expended by all such schools 

Tld..;.Osl,l>«wover,is only a very rough 

estimate. vri*. c \I*!TA i' v.^FDITURES. 

ry , , '-p.i i . . , • mnd that 127 schools, public 

By reference to ‘ ^ JSLnditures and their aver- 

aml private, reported hotl ilun t>t.>»\ r^j: . j bftrs i n f )ffU ro 

ago enjKilhnenl. The whole length of V varied 

10 represents tins total per capita <o->t. Iu j > ^ ^ * 

the cost of maintenance, as shown in luhlo outlays for 

cost includes current expenses hut does no «»*• HL represents 
nmv buihhugs or grounds, The black portion of V. tl * 1 

tho cost of maintenance only. Tho open bars at <».?* 
black ones represent, thcroforo,,tho per capita cost tf ^ 
ings and grounds during the your. Tiio Suit's hnvo beep , > 


of tho 
huild- 
on 


ERIC 


llP 7 ^ Uiiu uniuii''’ t 

the magnitude of tl.o bars representing current expenses <* 
nance only, since “outlays” is subject to great periodical HucIIh^ 
and a State ranking very high in this socro m 191S might fall vci> K „ 
in 10 '0 Xot so, however, with tho cost of maintenance. 

I.ouism»n ranks Ural in tho cost of mninlvnamo, ivilh 
pur Cnpil U cost Of $.-,9(1, nnd T«xm lost will, an average of $2 lb. 1 ho 

^ a 
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avenrnc for the United States is $2S7 for each child in average attend- 
ance at school. This average would bo much lower if the total num- 
ber on the roll during the year had boon used in computing it. Since 
each child in reformatory institutions, as will bo shown bolow, is on 
the roll only 58 nor cent of a year, tho’ actual per capita cost for each 
inmate enrolled would bo 58 por cont of $2S7 or $1G6. Ibis latter 
number should be used with consideration. It moans that each 
child committed to a reform school costs tho Stale £K'G, *vlulo tho 
former number means that the cost of keeping an inmate in a rufonn 
school for ono year is $287. 

Tho highest” per capita expenditure mado by any State for now . 
buildings'or grounds was in Wyoming, tho avorago being ?S9 1 . Tho 
* State ranking second on this score was Nevada, with an average of 
S5G8. As would bo expected, several Stales made no oxpenditmes 
for outlays. Tho highest per capita total expenditures yiado by any 
State was in Wyoming, where the average was $1,150, and the low- 
est in Now Hampshire, where tho average was only SI 08. II any 
States have nut been fairly considered in this figute, it is because the 
«t reform schools within their boundaries did not givo the facts necessary 
for tho computation of these averages or did not report at all. For 
most States, however, tho list will be ropresentativo. It is evident 
from tho <naph that a largo number of States aro making small por 
' capita expenditures for their reform schools. No attempt has boon 
made, however, to determine the relative olliciency of the schools in 
the different States, but undoubtedly a greater "reformat ion” can 
be effected with $500 than with $100. 

* i;nd()\vmi:nt funds. * * 


In Table 7 tho names of Ilia industrial schools for delinquents 
having endowment funds aro given. It is found that 1G schools , 
have such funds, and only 3 of these roccivod any endowment during 
tho year. Tho aggrogato endowment reported is $780,378. lho 
additional amount received in HU7-1S was SI 0,750. 

Ta,ii.i: 7.— Industrial yhuoU/ur dclimtaaitt huriiaj endowment fundg. 
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CiittM-'i-tlt-iil Junior lU-tniMif 

IdJSn lmliMii.il School 

ChiiuFO Homo lur Ciris 
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(Urls 1 ndiM t ini ScJhimI 

UrrkMiiro Jti'luslriul l atm.-. - ■ 

■ Now York Juvenile Asylum 

Imvood 

(,k i> Mills SchroJla. ; ** 

IVi. cumin Jlmiinmul Furm'Sthoul : 

Wi'C'itism Sin to If*/tjrin:il<iry 

Wisconsin IuihutriulWehool 


J 


l.oc. it loll. 


l.ilcliliiltl, Cu:in 

M:uvlitUUuii,i7ul.. . . 

eiticato, 1U.. ...... • 

do ' 

Park JfHjro, ill 

.Smith Portland, My 

talent. Mass...-..*... 

eold water, Mich — 

HiMiuvu, Nehr 

Cnna;in, N. J 

Chaimccy. N.,Y.... 

Now York City; N. 

(dun Hills, 1-iK*... 

Dousmuii, Wis 

. ... . (irivn Hay, Wls... . 

Milwaukee, WH.... 
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Tumi 

amount of 
proatn'llvo 
funds. 


■ Amount 
iniviM’tl for 

eittliiwmcnt 

I dttiiiu; tho 
i >e.ir. 


115,1100 

0 

Ui.'JOO 

950U 

11X1,500 

0 

1,300 

0 

115,000 

250 

. luo 

O 

ni At 7 

0 

4,550 

0 

* 75,5m) 

0 

0 

10,000 

20,QpO 

0 

Kl,0UO 

0 

uw.ouo 

0 

2,000 

o 

OO.S75 

0 

13,500 

' . ' . o, 
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Taim.e S -Teachers ami inmates in industrial schools for (klimiutnts, 1917-1X. 


Negro Inmates 
included in 
preceding column. 



United States 

Alabama 

Ariruiu 

Arkansas 

California 
Colorado 
Connect lout 
Ueluvvuio 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
(JoorgLu 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
K out uck y 
Louisiana 
Maine. 

MuryLmd 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Ultuwsotu . ,■ 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebmska 

Nevada 

Now Hampshire 4^- 

New Jersey 

New Mexico *t 

Now York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Oliio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon. . 
Vcimsylvuiiia 
Utimlo Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota, 
Tonnessoe 
Texas 
• Utah 
Vonuonl 
Virginia 
Washington.., 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

WJbutiug 




• Included a school malntalnod exclusively tor Colorod youth. 
« All maintain*! woluively lor oulurad youth. 
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;{.[ ' IUKNXIA1, SUKVKY OK KDUCATION, ltHG-U)18. 

T.un.i: of inmates in imluslria! schools for tldim/ncnls, Wr- />’. 
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American bam. 
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Tadi.k ip . — Parentage of inmates in industrial schools '/or delinquents, W17-18 (including 
only Otose schools muling a complete and accurate distribution of their total enroll- 
ment). 


States. 

9chools 

report- 

ing. 

Of 

American 

paronts. 

Amor ic: 

With one 
Amorican 
parent. 

in born. 

Roth 

parents 

foreign 

born. 

Total. 

Inmates 

foreign 

born. 

Ter 

cent 

fi.r* 

oiyn 

born. 

Roys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Iioys. 

Girls. 

flays. 

Girls 

Roys. 

Girls. 

1 

2 

ft 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

United States 

60 

13,978 

2,978 

1,740 

509 

5.493 

732^1,^7 ' 

t, 219 

2.336 

45 1 | 

11 

A lahntna 

1 

0 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0: 

0 

113 

0 

0 

n 

California 

1 

630 

0 

158 

0 

63 

0 

K51 

0 

04 

0 

10 

Conned knit 

1 

50 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

69 

0 

6 

0 

8 

District of Coin m hia. . . 

2 

G21 

145 

1 

0 

18 

2 

013 

147 

8 

0 

l 

Florida 

I 

0 

03 

0 

0 

0 

„ 0 

0 

03 

0 

2 

3 

( I corgla 

1 

209 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

209 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Malta 

I 

153 

61 

12 

H 

10 

K 

1M 

77 

5 

4 

3 

Ulinuls 

3 

1,122 

400 

M 

1 70 * 

1 433 

*72 

1,639 

000 

188 

53 

10 

Iowa 

1 

676 

0 

28 

0 

26 

• 0 

729 

0 

9 

0 

1 

Kansas... 

2 

120 

380 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

3W 


0 

0 

Kentucky 

1 

800 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

SG0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Muino 4. . 

1 

166 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

176 

0 

6 

0 

3 

Maryland 

2 

602 

180 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 0 

502 

1K0 

0 

fr 

0 

Massachusetts 

4 

116 

218 

133 

66 

635 

212 

R M 

4M> 

28 

66 

0 

MiclUgan 

2 

400 

205 

384 

76 

324 

32 

1, lOK 

403 

250 

75 

IS 

Missouri 

2 

0 

285 

0 

15 

0 

25 

0 

325 

0 

2 

1 

Nevada 

* i 

18 

O 

3 

0 

2 

0 

*23 

0 

2 

0 

1 8 

New Jersey 

4 

1,2M 

0 

it 2 

0 

854 

0 

2,2s0 

0 

560 

0 

20 

Now Moxioo 

1 

40 

0 

2 

0 

6 

0 

4S 

0 

2 

0 

4 

Now York 

0 

1,306 

G36 

371 

155 

1,107 

311 

2,903 : 

1,102 

478 

22U 

13 

NorthCoroUiiu 

* 1 

138 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oliio 

1 

*,590 

0 

no 

0 

370 

0 

2,070 

0 

445 

0 

18 

Oklahoma 

1 

209 

0 

9 

0 

3 

0 

302 

0 

3 

. 0 

1 

Pennsylvania 

5 

2,091 

• 117 

157 

20 

043 

70 

3, 191 

207 

366 

42 

It 

Rhode bland 

1 

230 

0 

130 

0 

685 

0 

945 

0 

75 

0 

7 

South Carolina 

1 

248 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

248 

0 

0 

0 

■ 0 

Virginia 

2 

203 

67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203 

07 

. 1 

0 

0 

Washington 

1 

280 

0 

10 

0 

11 

0 

307 

0 

5 

0 

2 

West Virginia 

1 

630 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

531 

0 

6 

0 

1 

Wisconsin... 

1 

40 

0 

2 

0 

3 

*' 0 

46 

0 

0 

0. 

1 

0 


V v 

* 
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« 

Table 13 .— Industrial schools for delinquents — Property , per capita value , etc. 


Value ol property. 


Investment per child In average 
enrollment. • 


States. 

1 

Vol- 

umes 

.In 

library. 

Schools 

report- 

ing. 

Building* 
and •; 
grounds.' 

Scientific 

apparatus, 

furniture, 

machinery, 

etc. 

Schools 
reporl- 
• lug 
average 
enroll- 
ment 
and 
prop- 
k erty. 

4 

1 

2 

8 

4 

4 

6 

v 

. 6 

United States 

300,015 

126 

$15,669,604 

.$6,414,280 

. 122 

Alabama 

718 

2 

291,675 

13, 195 

2 

Arizona * 

1,700 

1 

310,000 

25,500 

1 

Call (or uhl 

3, 400 

3 

1,201,453 

215,303 
39, ago 

3 

Colorado 

1,200 

2 

318,700. 

400,000 

2 

Connecticut 

3,200 

3 

5,000 

10,960 

0,000 

3 

DoLiWiirn. 

1,441 

2 

190,000 
155, OUU 

2 

District o( Columbia 

m 

. 1 

1 

Florida 

780 

1 

350,000 

3, OUU 

1 

Coorgia 

300 

2 

91,695 

253,547 

14,000 

2 

Idulio 

600 

1 

48,209 

1 

Illinois. ..." 

21,8*2 

8 

4,161,095 

858,430 

1,003,762 

7. 

Indiana 

10,847 

2 

' 152,203 

2 

Iowa 

3,457 

2 

605,376 

22,417 

2 

Kansas... 

12,800 

2,824 

4 

735,839 

25,000 

3 

Kentucky .* 

2 

429,502 

68,750 

2 

IjonULina 

300 

1 

3 

. 125,000 


1 

Maine 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS TOR DELINQUENTS, 1911-18. 
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